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ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
IN WORLD WAR | 


World War I was the first mechanised conflict. In 
it Rolls-Royce cars, ambulances, armoured cars and 
aircraft engines all contributed to the Allied victory. 
Royce-designed Hawk, Falcon and Eagle aircraft en- 
gines provided two-fifths of all of Britain’s aerial 
horsepower, but that is another story. The following 
passages are taken from ‘The Magic of a Name’ and 
a little booklet ‘Rolls-Royce Armoured Cars and the 
Great Victory’ apparently published on behalf of Rolls- 
Royce Ltd. Our own knowledge of the subject, par- 
ticularly of the armoured car is scanty; additional 
data is therefore welcome. 


STAFF USE OF CARS 

“Others, too, had realised the potential value of 
the motor-car in this new war of mobility and speed, 
and in England a band of 25 motorists formed them- 
selves into the Royal Automobile Club Corps to offer 
their own and their motor-cars’ services to the com- 
mon cause. Among them were several Rolls-Royce 
owners, including the Duke of Westminster, Lord 
Dalmeny, Captain Frederick Guest and James Radley, 
who was now to find his driving skill and endurance 
powers tested to the full for a more serious purpose 
than the mere winning of a sporting trophy. 

‘‘They landed at Le Havre as the Retreat from Mons 
hurled the Allied troops back to the very gates of 
Paris. On the same ship was General Snow, who was 
bringing another division to the assistance of the hard- 
pressed British forces. It was essential that heshould 
reach G.H.Q. at LeCateau as quickly as possible, and 
on reaching Le Havre three Rolls-Royces of the R.A.C. 
Corps were detailed to take the General and his staff 
to Sir John French with all speed. The owner-drivers 
were Radley, Oscar Morrison and Barrington Stopford, 
and they hurtled across France in close formation, 
reaching Le Cateau far sooner than General Snow had 
dared to hope. After that, Radley drove General Snow 
everywhere, 

‘“‘They had some amazing adventures. Small bands 
of Uhlans were continually pressing ahead of the ad- 
vancing German troops; as the Rolls-Royces made 
their cross-country journeys along lonely lanes they 
wouldsometimes run intoa group of enemy horsemen. 
The Duke of Westminster always carried a couple of 


General Charles Faroux, of the French Army head- 
quarters staff in a Rolls-Royce continental tourer, 
Sept. 1914. Capt. Brewer knew the general, who was 
top man on ‘“‘L’Auto’”’ paper. From the McKean Col- 
lection, Philadelphia Free Library. 


Lar 
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AMBULANCES 

“Throughout the war the Rolls-Royce chassis was 
in continual demand for ambulance work. Its obvious 
appeal lay in its superlative springing, which probably 
saved the life of many a gravely wounded soldier for 
whom a severe buffeting would have meant a fatal 
haemorrhage. Indeed, as time went on this smooth 
running caused the Rolls-Royce ambulances to be 
reserved for the most serious cases. But there was 
another reason why the Rolls-Royce was so often 
chosen by ambulance units, and that was its cheapness 
of upkeep; no mean consideration in times of restricted 
supplies of motor-cars, spare parts and skilled labour. 
The country was combed for Rolis-Royces of any age, 
and 40/50 models which had first felt the road beneath 
their wheels in 1908 were frequently converted to 
ambulances. 

One example will suffice to show the sort of reliable 
service given by R.-R. ambulances during the war. The 
vehicle in question was sent out to France in October, 
1914, by the American Ambulance Unit, and it was in 
daily use for the next three years. In that time it 
carried over 5,000 wounded French soldiers over shell- 
swept roads, and it was always in the open, night and 
day, winter and summer. Picture from R. R, Ltd. 


rifles and a belt of ammunition in the tonneau of his 
Rolls, and pot-shots would be taken at the Uhlans as 
the car sped away. The roads along which they travelled 
were frequently under shell-fire, and once a heavy 
branch of a tree crashed into the back of the car as 
they tore along a tree-lined route nationale. 

‘Whenever a batch of cars arrived in France, the 
senior officers quietly reserved the Rolls-Royces 
among them for their ownuse, thereby becoming objects 
of envy in the minds of less favourably placed col- 
leagues. Some of these cars performed astonishing 
feats of reliability and endurance. One Rolls-Royce, 
for example, driven by a French volunteer attached to 
a British cavalry regiment, did 18,000 miles in five 
months under the most atrocious conditions, including 
being driven over fields and streams as a matter of 
everyday routine. It only made one involuntary stop, 
and that was due to the carburetter air-valve sticking 
open through being choked with dust. 


Sir John French covered vast distances every day 
in this Rolls-Royce limousine. Only by this means 
could he keep a grip on the position as a whole and 
adjust the men and artillery of his entire command 
accordingly. From R. R. Ltd. 


Rolls-Royce armoured car with its crew of three on 
the Western Front. From R. R. Ltd. 


THE ARMOURED CAR 


“‘By now it was obvious that for open warfare, at 
least, the armoured car was an exceedingly valuable 
instrument, and steps were taken at home to form the 
Royal Naval Armoured Car Division under Commander 
Boothby, R.N. Just why these landships should have 
been deemed to be a province of the Navy it is diffi- 
cult to say; perhaps it was because the Army was too 
busy. From the experience gained by Commander 
Samson’s fleet of cars it was decided to concentrate 
upon one make of car alone in order to simplify the 
question of spare parts and maintenance, and it was 
only natural that the Admiralty should select the Rolls- 
Royce as that make. 

“‘This time a proper specification of three-eighth- 
inch armour-plating was standardised, giving ample 
protection to the driver and machine-gun operator who 
worked in a steel turret five feet across. Behind this 
turret was an open wooden platform. The engine was 
protected by an armour-plated bonnet, and in front of 
the radiator were two armoured doors which could be 
closed at will by the driver in order to save the honey- 
combing of the radiator block from being pierced by 
bullets. The driver sat on the floor, with his back 
supported by a sling, and his vision was confined to a 
narrow slit. With a mattress on the floor there was 
just room for two men to sleep in the turret. The 
official crew consisted of three, but it was a case of 
two is company, three’s a crowd, and in practice the 
usual complement was two. 

‘“‘Tests of the first complete cars were made on the 
East Coast, where an invasion was feared. It was found 
that the cars could easily maintain a formation speed 
of 45 m.p.h., and that the only alteration necessary to 
cope with the 5-ton weight was the fitting of 13-leaf 
springs in front and 15-leaf springs at the rear. The 
cars were made up into squadrons of twelve as they 
were delivered, and two or three mechanics from 
Derby were attached to each squadron. 

“The Rolls-Royce squadron commanded by the Duke 
of Westminster captured the village of Roisel. About 
100 Germans were stubbornly refusing to leave this 
village, defying all the efforts of our artillery to evict 
them. Then a section of four armoured cars in charge 
of Captain Ronan arrived on the scene. Two of the cars 
were sent in a detour round the village to disperse a 
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This 1914 Armoured Car is one of a number which 
were used in France and, in lighter form, in the Arabian 
Desert and Mesopotamia during the First World War. 
The example here has been kindly loaned by the War 
Office. This type of vehicle was fitted at Derby with 
heavy armour plating making the unladen weight over 
five tons. To cope with additional Weight 13-leaf springs 
were fitted to the front axle and 15-leaf to the rear. 
These armoured cars served long and well in France 
and were of great assistance to T. E. Lawrence in his 
Arabian Desert campaign. The heavier vehicles could 
maintain 45 m.p.h. in formation, and the lighter type 
used in the desert had been known to go over 60 m.p.h. 

The most impressive and useful feature of these 
conversions, as well as that of the many private Rolls- 
Royces that were used for staff work and other duties 
in France, was their complete reliability. Army main- 
tenance as we know it to-day was almost non-existent, 
yet some fantastic mileages were achieved by these 
cars, often under impossible conditions. From R.R.Ltd. 

(The hubs on this car differ from all that appear 
in the early photographs. Anyone know why?) 


concentration of enemy cavalry, while the other two 
drove calmly into the main street. They blazed away 
at the Germans on each side, and the latter, having 
only small arms with which to repel the attack became 
utterly demoralised when they found that their bullets 
simply bounced off these thick-skinned motor-cars. 
Before our infantry could move up, theGermans staged 
a counter-attack, but the two Rolls-Royces held their 
ground without difficulty until the British infantry 
moved up to invest the village. 


A Rolls-Royce armoured car convoy in Egypt, 1917. 


ORIGIN OF R-R ARMOURED CARS 


I wish to clear up a mystery that I learned and 
taught as an armoured instructor at Fort Knox, Ky. 

The British Army and War Department could not 
envision mobile artillery of any kind. They both turned 
down the efforts of Lt. Col. Swinton who had seena 
Holt tractor successfully moving in muddy fields. The 
Admiralty summoned the officer and liked his ideas. 
Under the leadership of the Lord of the Admiralty both 
the armoured car and tank were born. The nomencla- 
ture--turret, hatch, etc., and white insides were ali 
traditional navy customs that are still with these cars 
and tanks today. The Lordof the Admiralty responsible 
for all this was Winston Churchill. Howard A. Hays 

We wrote to the Hon. Mr. Churchill, and received 
a reply through Mr. Peter Marshall, Private Secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador, Washington, as follows: 

“Your letter was passed to the appropriate authori- 
ties of Her Majesty’s Government, who have offered 
following comments. One of the fullest documentations 
on this subject is provided in ‘The Evolution of the 
Tank’ (Hutchinson, 1937) by Rear-Admiral Sir Murray 
Sueter, Director of the Air Department of the Admi- 
ralty during part of the period under review. Admiral 
Sueter relates how armoured cars were in fact first 
used by the Royal Naval Air Service, who employed 
them for the supply of ammunition to their base at 
Dunkirk. Although other firms also cooperated in the 
supply of armoured cars, the first two, delivered on 
September 19, 1914, were made by Rolls-Royce. 

“Overhead protection was then found to be neces- 
sary, and the first three armoured cars fitted with a 
revolving turret were delivered by Rolls-Royce on 
December 3, 1914. The War Office borrowed some of 
the cars for use with cavalry patrols, where they had 
considerable success. 

‘‘Meanwhile, experiments with vehicles using cater- 
pillar tracks were going forward during the early part 
of 1915, still under the direction of the Admiralty. 
The present Prime Minister was First Lord of the 
Admiralty until May, 1915. Colonel Repington, in his 
memoirs, refers as follows to a conversation he had 
with Mr. Churchill (as he then was): ‘We had a great 
discussion about the famous tanks which made their 
first appearance in the field in last Friday’s battle, 
Winston said that they really developed from the ar- 
moured motor-cars which trench warfare had rendered 
useless. They were taken up by the Admiralty. He 
found he had some money to spare, and he applied 
it to this purpose. To that extent the initiation and 
responsibility rested with him.’ ”’ 


R-R Armoured Cars in1940. These cars which ap- 
pear to be of about 1920, were used by the British RAF 
for desert convoy. Above is an outpost between Rutba 
Wells and Baghdad. Note the large-tired truck wheels. 
Courtesy of Mr. L. C. Thaw. 


R-R ARMOURED CARS IN WORLD WAR I 


In addition to the accounts you published regarding 
the uses made of these remarkable cars during World 
War I, they were used in the campaign against the 
Germans in South West Africa, a country mainly des- 
ert where motoring is an adventure even today. Later 
they were shipped to East Africa to take part in the 
fighting there, although they were not too successful 
due to their weight and thin tires causing them to bog 
down during the heavy rains. I believe they were over- 
hauled in the Nairobi Railway Workshops before being 
sent on to Mesopotamia and Arabia. 

The most interesting point in the history of the cars 
is that a number of them were made use of during 
World War Ii! I have three references to their use 
during this period. The National Geographic Magazine 
of October 1940 features an article by the Thaw Asiatic 
Expedition which shows an R.A.F. truck convoy at Rutba 
Wells, the desolate half-way stop between Damascus 
and Baghdad, protected by the old machines. A soldier 
wrote to either the Autocar or the Motor in 1943 from 
India enclosing a photo of one of the cars then in use 
by a British regiment for riot-control in one of the 
cities. He mentioned that these particular cars were 
fitted with front-wheel] brakes and truck type wheels. 

In 1942 I was stationed on a bomber aerodrome in 
Egypt about 25 miles back from Alamein, where inci- 
dentally the first American crews and planes in the 
Middle East were operating from. At that stage things 
were very uncertain and a detachment of the R.A.F. 
Regiment were sent to patrol the ’drome. As I watched 
them arriving with Daimler Scout Cars (a small ar- 
moured car) I noticed one other car, a large, long 
machine with a long engine hood and a revolving ma- 
chine gun turret. When I had time to examine it, I was 
thrilled to see one of the old-timers, disguised only 
by 20”’ truck wheels. 

In conclusion, and regarding the mysterious hubs 
shown in the photograph in the ‘‘Flying Lady’’ of a 
surviving armoured car (built in 1920--Ed.), we have 
an old Silver Ghost limousine running around Johannes- 
burg (circa 1920) whichis fitted with the identical hubs 
and wheels (700x21 tires). I showed this to experts at 
Rolls Royce Ltd. and even they were mystified. 

Robert H. Johnston, Johannesburg, South Africa 
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ROLLS-ROYCE ARMOURED CARS. 


We are indebted to Captain Bill Fleming for this most 
interesting history of the part played by R-R Armoured 
cars inthe 1914-18 war. 


Recently, I had sent to me a quite magnificent anonymous booklet of circa 1919 regarding 
"Rolls Royce Armoured Cars and the Great Victory". I say anonymous as it bears no author's 
or publisher's name, yet it is such pure (and delightful) Rolls Royce propaganda that the firm 
alone could have produced it. If there was any doubt, this is soon resolved, for on Page 8, 
one learns that "it was one thing to decide on the description of armour and armament to be 
carried, but quite another to find a chassis to carry it, and at the same time to manifest all 
those qualities of reliability without which the armoured car must be a snare and a delusion 
to the commander under whom it might operate. After mature consideration, and with the 
fact in mind that nothing but the best would serve, the Rolls Royce was chosen, and a 
contract placed for a number of chassis, orders for the armour given out, and the recruiting 
of the necessary personnel begun. 


We learn that "nothing could stop these cars except the enemy's fire - and that not often. 

In a word it may be truthfully said that in no theatre of war did these Rolls Royce armoured 
cars ever see a road which the stay-at-home English motorist would ever attempt to drive 

his car over, unless he were doing it for a wager. The record would have been excellent, 
even if roads worthy of the name had existed. As it was, more superlatives than there are 

in the language would be required to do simple justice to the marvellous manner in which 

the Rolls Royce, with all its weight of armour and armament to handicap it, stood up to its 
work, when literally thousands of lightly laden transport vehicles and even touring cars broke 
down hopelessly." 


Good stuff you must confess; but of course, like all good propaganda, based largely on fact. 
The book is full of passages like this but interspersed between are facts of a downright 
historical nature that make very interesting reading. 


Formation of the Royal Navy Armoured Car Division. 


Strangely enough, armoured cars were first fostered by the Royal Navy - perhaps not so 
strange when it is realised the First Lord of the Admiralty at the time was a gentleman named 
Churchill - and in September 1914, he sent armoured cars+to France as “aeroplane support". 
What support they gave the even newer-fangled flying machines is not stated but was 
apparently good enough to warrant the raising of a whole Armoured Car Division the next 
month. 


The car chosen was the standard 40-50 h.p. Rolls Royce Silver Ghost, which was fully 
armoured as proof against small-arms fire and fitted with heavy springs, dual wheels on the 
rear and a rotating turret containing a machine gun. The springs are described as being 
“veritable locomotive springs", which was perhaps just as wel: as the machines weighed 
over four tons each. The first road tests returned a squadron speed of 45 mph. which must 
I feel have given rise to some excitement with these monsters and only 2 wheel brakes: 
Obviously, they were driven with a certain degree of spirit: 


One interesting side~light to the raising of the division is that a great proportion of the 
mechanics came from Rolls Royce. Of course, they were quite invaluable with their expert 
knowledge - in the words of an officer they were “simply priceless" - for few people in 
those days had the knowledge of internal combustion engines that is so common today. When 
they were allowed to enlist of course there was no thought the war would drag on for so long 
or be such a fearful one requiring every effort of the entire nation. Had this been realised 
at the time the firm no doubt would hav e opposed their joining up, as their loss was later 
sorely felt. 
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Action at last. 


The first recorded action was in March 1915 when No.2 Squadron, under command of the 
Duke of Westminster, was sent to France. It is reported as having done excellent work, 
but unfortunately, the war by this time had literally bogged down into that terrible trench 
warfare giving little scope for armoured cars. 


The following month, No.3 and No.4 Squadrons were sent to Gallipoli, No.3 Squadron 
being commanded by Josiah Wedgewood, of the china manufacturing concern. Very few 

of the armoured cars landed, and of those that did, most spent their time in trenches being 
used as armoured machine gun posts. There was a brief moment of glory when some cars 
backed up to the Turkish wire at night, and tossing grapnels into it made off at speed, 
clearing a gap through which the infantry charged. This of course was in the days when 
armoured cars really were silent. "Silence" is still written as a characteristic, but those 
who have heard the fearful whine of a modern-day Saladin could well be forgiven for smiling 
at the idea of armoured cars sneaking up unnoticed to the enemy lines. 


Gallipoli however, was not the place for armoured cars and eventually they were withdrawn 
and sent to Egypt. Here of course, they were in their element and the rebellious Senussi 
tribesmen soon learned to fear them indeed. 


Meanwhile, No. 1 Squadron of the Division was sent to German South-West Africa to take 
part in the campaign under General Botha. This was fearful country, entirely devoid of 

roads - a country of desert sands and rock strewn highlands, very limited water and appalling 
heat - and yet of course "not a single car was laid up for an hour except as a result of enemy 
fire." Once again the cars conferred on the British an outstanding advantage and the effort 
expended in getting them forward was amply rewarded. 


Cars from this Squadron were also sent to East Africa, in what is now Tanganyka, and there 
they operated for nine months during 1916 in absolutely appalling conditions through swamps 
and bush. One troop of four cars was caught by rains in the black cotton country between 
Moshi and Arusha, taking over five weeks to cover sixty miles, and we are told that "time 

and again the cars sank up to their frames in mud, as often to be dug and jacked out by their 
worn-out, fever stricken crews." Needless to say that every armoured car arrived at Arusha 
fit to take the road again or go into immediate action, although "most of the more lightly laden 
transport lorries had broken down hopelessly in consequence of the terrific strains they had 
to endure in being driven through swamps and morasses" for so many miles. 


Actually this is not the end of the story for two of these cars accompanied General Hoskins 
on his advance to the coast, until "personnel were so reduced by fever and casualties that 
there were no longer men enough to man the cars." And yet the next paragraph details how 
the cars were ordered to return to the U.K. by way of Egypt, which they cleverly managed to 
do. By now the reader should be in no doubt as to the excellence of the Rolls Royce marque: 


Transfer to the Army. 


In August 1915 the Naval Armoured Car Division was disbanded and the cars handed over to 
the Army, although a Naval Squadron remained in action in Flanders and later in Russia until 
the end. The author of this pamphlet (obviously knowing little of the workings of the Staff) 
is somewhat surprised that the Army appeared not to know what to do with these armoured 
cars when it got them. However, the problem was soon solved as "many of them were 
stripped of their armour and became Staff touring cars, while some were distributed to 
cyclist battalions on home service, minus armament, while others were garaged in various 
mechanical transport depots in London. 
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One of course has heard so much talk about the division of responsiblity of the Services 

that one can imagine the heated arguments in the War Cabinet with politicians abusing each 
other unmercifully and then finally the feeling of tremendous achievement in the breasts of 
those gentlemen in the War Office who had wrested the armoured cars from the hands of the 
Navy - who could obviously have known little of the employment of armour in the land battle. 
And so the armoured cars, instead of being used in the propogation of the war, found them- 
selves garaged in various mechanical transport depots in London, while due consideration 
was given to their proper employment in war. This consideration lasted for nine months. 


Unfortunately, the lack of an overall organisation in the Army to foster the armoured cars 

has made it extremely difficult to follow their further fortunes in the conflict. The Fog of 
War overshadowed all. The Navy kept full records of ali the Squadrons in its division - 

this was not done after the Army took control and in fact the batteries seem to have operated 
rather independently. Consequently, most records are in the form of word of mouth anecdotes. 


African Adventures. 


These are of tremendous interest in themselves, and make quite fascinating reading. We read 
of the German Askaris in East Africa initially treating the cars with superstitious terror, but 
later after having discovered they had men inside, digging game traps to catch them. There 
is no record of such a capture, but one can so easily picture the scene ~- the time-honoured ° 
preparations of the pit, the stealthy withdrawal of the diggers into the scrub, the silent 
approach of the armoured car, the yells of joy as the false-work gives way and then the 
jubilant black men dancing round an enormous elephant pit at the bottom of which lies a 
Rolls Royce armoured car hopelessly spinning its wheels and back-firing piteously! 


Another method of trapping cars was by "trenches echeloned half across the track at intervals 
of a few yards so that there was not enough room for the cars to get enough lock on the 
steering wheels to go round without considerable maneouvre." When in-this predicament the 
cars were then rushed by the enemy - never, it is recorded, with any success. Anyone who 
has tried to negotiate the narrow traffic-congested lanes of King's Cross with a twelve-foot 
wheelbase Silver Ghost will know just the problem they faced? 


There is a story perhaps worth telling of the crossing of the Kidjenge Swamp in East Africa, 
where for every hundred yards progress the mileometers recorded two miles due to the 
spinning of the driving wheels in the liquid mud. The battery commander records "the third 
deviated ever so slightly from the track, with the consequence that the nearside wheels broke 
through the rotton crust and the car turned practically over - the wheels had sunk into a sub- 
terranean water course. There was nothing to be done that night and in the morning I borrowed 
two teams of oxen from the officer in charge of a passing convoy and hitched them on to the 
car. The thirty-two oxen tugged and strained for an hour, but could not move the car an inch, 
so deeply was she imbedded in the black mud - and then it began to rain again." On this 
rather dismal note he ends his narrative, so whether he ever extracted the car from the mud 
we do not know. However, it is intelligence such as this that is often lost, and hence I 

have included it in the hope that any serving or prospective armoured car commander reading 
this article will appreciate that even if he commandeers thirty-two oxen from a passing ASC 
convoy he will be unlikely to have sufficient to extract his car from a black=-soil bog. 


The Desert. 


The attack on the Siwa Oasis in 1917 is well worth recounting, for tt demonstrates a 
revolution in the means of waging war as spectacular as the development of the offensive 
employment of the aeroplane. The Grand Sheik of the Senussi had been driven from the 
coast of Egypt down to the Dakhla Oasis, 400 miles south, and thence to Siwa across a 
desert comparable only to the Sahara itself. Here he felt secure, and in fact ten years 
earlier he would have been, as an attack by infantry or camel corps was entirely out of 

the question, surface water of course being non-existent. However,a force of Rolls Royce 
armoured cars was sent with a total strength of 22 men. The enemy was strongly entrenched 
with 800 rifles, two 10 pounder mountain guns arid two machine guns. 
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The action lasted twenty hours, after which the enemy withdrew, having suffered fully 200 
casualties, and of course the loss of their camp with its supplies and stores of arms and 
ammunition. Five hundred miles of desert were traversed within a week, during which none 
of the cars gave the slightest trouble, nor was a single one of them bogged in the sand. 


Russia. 


A Naval Squadron continued to serve even after the disbandment of the Naval Armoured Car 
Division, first in Flanders and then later in Russia prior to the Revolution. The Commander, 
with the wonderful name of Locker-Lampson, had, besides various other vehicles, one Rolls- 
Royce armoured car, and a Rolls-Royce saloon car for his own personal use. This last is a 
custom which I feel you will agree should be encouraged, and I am sure that were Rolls-Royce 
saloons on issue to armoured car squadron commanders nowadays, there would be no shortage 
of officers in the Armoured Corps ~ nothing like a little air-conditioning in the Tropics. 


A careful record of the travels of this particular car was kept. It covered 53,000 miles 
operating between the White Sea ad Persia and the total repairs in that time amounted to 

a new ball-race in one of the front wheels and two new front springs - plus the plugging 

of several bullet holes incurred in an ambush in Kurdestan. All types of country and 
climatic conditions were experienced - ranging from hot desert sands, through the Caucasus 
to the Roumanian steppes, where "the Parsons’ chains were practically never off the rear 
wheels," and winter was spent at a place called Tiraspol, where the car “was in use every 
day in deep snow, in a temperature of forty degrees below zero." 


The one Rolls-Royce armoured car, needless to say, also acquitted itself with distinction. 

It first saw action in Roumania, the Roumanians at that stage being on our side, or we on 
theirs, and the enemy being some odd folk called Bulgars. On one occasion a holding action 
was fought by three armoured cars, two of which became bogged and were over-run by the 
enemy. The crew of the Rolls-Royce then returned with towing tackle, and after driving off 
the Bulgars, enlisted the aid of eight artillery horses, extricated the two abandoned cars and 
then towed them back to camp in triumph. Needless to say, this car, true to its reputation, 
gave little or no trouble all through the campaigns. 


The Western front again. 


The concluding chapter in the book takes us back to the Western Front in 1918 when the 
great offensives were started which finally brought victory to the Allies. The armoured 

cars at first came back into their own again, until lo. “It has taken the Boche a long time 
to discover the real answer to these moveable forts, but once he has discovered it he makes 
the best use of it. He has tried mining to catch the cars and it has failed. He has tried 
boarding them and throwing grenades through the gun ports but has had no luck with it. Now 
he has adopted an armour-piercing bullet which goes through the toughened armour plates as 
though they were made of cardboard." But let us not despair, for the author, after telling of 
engines being disabled, gunners and drivers being killed or wounded yet closes on the 
encouraging note "later on we shall armour against this new projectile, but it takes time." 


Twenty Years On. 


There is a post-script, however, for many of the same Rolls-Royce armoured cars were used 
in the Second World War. They changed flags once more, this time being used by the Royal 
Air Force in Egypt and Iraq for aerodrome and convoy protection withthe R.A.F. Regiment. 
The only changes appear to have been the use of desert tyres and the original Maxim in the 
turret was replaced by a Vickers Machine Gun while a Lewis gun was mounted behind the 
turret for anti aircraft protection. 


They were certainly still in active service as late as 1943 - not a bad effort for 1918 model 
cars, which of course differed not greatly from the first Silver Ghost of 1907. 
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The Greatest Possible Compliment to British Manufacturing. 
A Government's Superlative. 


Mr. Webster or Mr. Nuttall were to re-write a new Dictionary to-day, they 
would have to add a new word—ROLLS-ROYCE—and the definition of this 
lr word would probably read :— 


ROLLS-ROYCE—a high grade motor car—also a word used to describe the 
excellence of any particularly de luxe article—distinction or style—a_hall-mark 
of superiority. 


Even Governments find it necessary to anticipate the next Dictionary producer. 


The Queensland (Australia) Government, knowing that the name ROLLS-ROYCE, as represent- 
ing the best article of its kind, is known not only in the towns of Australia but also throughout 
the distant agricultural districts, and wishing to interest investors in one of their 64% Loans, 
start off their appeal for money by a very daring innovation in Prospectus advertising. They 
head the announcement “‘ FOR SALE—ROLLS-ROYCE ONLY £750,” and go on to say that 
“if it were possible to get a Rolls-Royce at this price it would be the ‘sweetest investment 
possible.'"’ They then very subtly introduce the fact that the Government Loan to be offered 
is the “ ROLLS-ROYCE of the INVESTMENT MARKET."—A compliment indeed ta what 
is admittedly the Best Car in the World. 


THE SYDNEY MORNING HERALD, Friday, January 21, 1921. 


For Sale, ROLLS-ROYCE 
Only £750 (teens 
Latest Model 1920 Limousine Car. 


6 Cylinder 40-50 h.p. 
Completely equipped electrical fittings throughout. 
Self-starter, C.A.V. 

Domed Roof. 

Domed Mudguards. 

Magnificent Saloon Body, painted Royal Blue. 
Velvet Cord Upholstery, Mouse Grey. 

Genuine C.A.V. Lighting. 

Australian Made Tyres. 

6 Detachable Wire Wheels. 

All Body Work by Barker, Long Acre, London. 
Cantilever Springs. 
A truly Regal Car. 


Gentlemen— 

If you saw the above advertisement in a newspaper, 
you would put on top gear and go for the car, wouldn't you? 
In the motor world it would be just the sweetest investment 
imaginable. 

Well now, in the investment world, the very best pro- 
position to-day is the Queensland Government Loan. It is 
the “‘ Rolls-Royce’ of the investment market. 
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THE SILVER DAWN. 
by George Green. 


In 1946 Rolls Royce Ltd. were manufacturing a 4} litre Bentley, which was fitted with an 
all steel body of their own production being the first ever built by them. 


Also a Silver Wraith chassis, bodies being fitted to order by leading English coach builders 
of wood frame construction. 


The all steel body on the Bentley proved such a success particularly in countries of rough 
roads and extremes of temperature that it was decided to market an all steel body fitted to 
a Rolls Royce chassis, naming it “The Silver Dawn", the first of these cars were only 
available for export, England still suffering from the economic problems of World War II. 


The first Silver Dawn to arrive in New South Wales was chassis no. SBAI18 on the 23rd 
September 1949, being the 9th car to be built, it spent three years of its life in my hands. 


The wheel base of the Silver Dawn was 10ft. and the first motors were six cylinders 
3 3/8" bore, 43" stroke, 4% litres capacity overhead inlet and side exhaust valves, with 
by pass oil filter. 


In 1952 the engine capacity was increased to 44 litres by increasing the bore to 3 5/8" and 
a full flow oil filter fitted the first of the larger engine cars to arrive in New South Wales 
was chassis no. SSC10 on 12th November 1951, late in 1952 the capacity of the boot which 
was on the small side was increased and in 1953 automatic transmission was fitted as an 
optional extra, 1954 saw the passing of the right hand gear lever. What a pity. This had 
served Rolls Royce well since their inception in 1904. Automatic transmission was now 

a standard fitting. 


1955 saw the last of the Silver Dawns, the demand was for larger cars and in July 1955 the 
first'S” series Bentley arrived in New South Wales followed by the Silver Clouds. 


Having owned two Silver Dawns I consider them one of the best owner driver Rolls Royce 
ever produced. They are not too large, over all length 16ft. width 5'9" and with the 
exception of refrigeration the passenger comfortis very little short of the current Silver 
Cloud V8's. On the well known Silver Wraith model the body can be built within limits, 
to the individual customer's requirements; but the Silver Dawn is built completely by Rolls 
Royce and fitted with a standard steel saloon body. The six cylinder has a capacity of just 
over 4i litres, and is notable for the use of overhead inlet-valves and "side-by-side" 
exhaust. Although this is a system which was originally used in the earliest days of 
motoring, it enables the combustion space to be of a most efficient shape. Unlike its 
sister car, the Bentley, which employs twin S.U. carburettors, The Silver Dawn is fitted 
with only one Zenith carburettor, as it is not intended to provide as high a performance as 
the Bentley. A full-flow oil filter is incorporated in the lubrication system, the capacity 
of which is two gallons, and the cooling system is thermostatically controlled. 


The front suspension is independent by means of coil-springs, which are assisted and 
controlled by hydraulic dampers. The suspension at the rear is by semi-elliptic laminated 
springs, but the hydraulic dampers are controllable by a small lever mounted on the steering 
wheel boss. This enables the driver to vary the rear suspension between extreme softness 
for town driving and firmness for fast driving over uneven surfaces. The brakes which are 
hydro-mechanical, are assisted by a servo mechanism, which multiplies the physical effort 
applied. This device, which greatly assists in reducing fatigue on long runs, is of particular 
value to lady drivers. As one would expect, a one-shot chassis lubrication system is fitted; 
a pedal in the driving compartment enables the driver to lubricate all essential points. 
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The petrol consumption is excellent for a 38 cwt. car, on a recent trip of 650 miles to 
Brisbane at an average speed of 46 mph. my present car, chassis no. SFC 58 averaged 
Slightly better than 21 mpg. with an 18 gallon tank this gives above average range. 


Brakes are drum type internal expanding servo assisted with hydraulic front, mechanical 
rear, in the event of hydraulic failure you still have some brakes. 


The gear box, four speed, with nicely placed ratios, low 11.11 to 1, 2nd 7.52 to 1, 3rd 
5.0 to 1,top 3.73 to 1,is just like a hot knife through butter when you move the gear 
stick, nicely placed on the right beside the drivers seat. 


As one would expect of a Rolls Royce, its internal furnishings are of a very high order. 
The upholstery is in fine leather, with pleated seats and squabs, having the effect of 
bolsters around the shoulders and beneath the thighs which hold one most comfortably in 
position. The instrument-board and door-cappings are in walnut, and the interior of the 
car gives the impression of comfort and luxury. The small items of equipment give the 
driver and passengers as much pleasure as the effortless performance. The instruments 
are of a matt black, with white figures; the map-reading light is placed so that it cannot 
dazzle. A roof light, which can also be independently controlled, comes on whenever a 
door is opened, and the driving lights give an excellent beam. 


Although the maximum speed is not as high as some makers think essential, it is amply 
fast enough for a car of this character. On suitable main roads the smooth and silent 
cruising enables one to cover the ground very quickly. On twisty and secondary roads, 
however, the car reveals another side to its character. With the hydraulic dampers set at 
"firm," it is amazing how fast the car can be taken through corners, while its comfort 

and stability prevent the passengers from realising the speed at which they are being 
driven. This is a valuable characteristic, particularly as the Silver Dawn will be bought 
by most purchasers aS a car to drive themselves, in few cases does the owner-driver's 
wife or passengers enjoy high-speed driving as much as does the driver. 


In my opinion, for an all round economical medium size car the Silver Dawn is the answer. 


ROLLS-ROYCE ARMOURED CARS IN LIBYA 


by Fred Morrall, R-R of Canada 
as told to Norman Lowe 


“We used to throw handfuls of sand in the clutches 
to make them grip.’’ And they were Rolls-Royce cars, 
too! 

To explain and justify before we condemn, this 
drastic doctoring took place inthe North African desert 
during the First World War, and the recipients were 
those incredibly husky, reliable and speedy Rolls- 
Royce armoured cars. Clutch slipoccurred sometimes 
when the cars, which weighed nearly 7,300 lbs., sank 
in soft sand. 

Driver of one of the dreadnoughts was A.G. Morrall, 
of Rolls-Royce of Canada, from whose reminiscences 
these words are written. 

An apprentice with Rolls-Royce at Derby, Mr. 
Morrall volunteered for the Army at the age of 18 1/2, 
when war broke out in 1914. 

During the Gallipoli campaign he was a machine 
gunner with No. 3 Squadronof the Armoured Car Divi- 
sion. Towards the end of 1915, the Squadron (com- 
manded by Josiah Wedgwood, head of the famous china 
manufacturing concern) was shipped to Egypt. They 
were scheduled for operations against the Senussi 
Tribesmen, who, under the influence of the Turks, were 
attacking British positions. 

The Squadron, later commanded by the Duke of 
Westminster, operated from desert bases which were 


Mr. Morrall standing on the running boardof H.M.S. 
Chesapeake, which he drove most of the time, Armour 
was replaced for utility on this car. 


Again in World War Il...an R.A.F. R-R armoured 
car section, used for escorting Br. 8th Army convoys 
and aerodrome defence. Il]. London News, Nov. 29, 1941. 


to become household names in World War Two--Mersa 
Matruh, Sidi Barrani, E] Salum. It consisted of 12 
Rolls-Royce armoured cars, one of them driven by 
Mr. Morrall, supported by some Rolls-Royce light 
scout cars and Model-T Ford light transports. There 
was no infantry support. 

Over rough terrain, with sand everywhere, and 
temperatures over the 100 mark, the cars gave prac- 
tically no trouble. Their top speed (and remember the 
weight) was as high as 50-60 mph. 

An action reminiscent of the Wild West and covered 
wagon days followed the evacuation of Sidi Barrani 
Coastal Station, which had been nearly surrounded by 
the Senussi. Local families were taken out by the 
Squadron, their possessions strewn over the cars. At 
dusk the vehicles were formed into a circle in antici- 
pation of an attack, which, when it materialised early 
the next morning, was beaten off by machine gun and 
rifle fire. 


British troops evacuating a position near the Suez Canal to the Turks, covered by R-R armoured cars. 
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Firing against the Senussi in protecting an equip- 
ment cache. The steel doors in front of the radiator 
were closed from inside the car when going into battle. 


In late 1916, the cars wereturned over to Lawrence 
of Arabia and Mr. Morrall was one of sixteen men left 
behind to train the new drivers. 

Previously, he had, for a spell, been staff driver to 
Admiral Wemyss, who was in charge of that sphere of 
operations, and while in his service, drove the legend- 
ary Lawrence. The car--its number, Mr. Morrall 
thinks, was 26UB--was the famous model driven by 
James Radley in the Austrian Alpine Trials, and had, 
early in the war, seen action in Russia. 

As a tangible reminder of those days, Mr. Morrall 
still has the name plate of the car he drove in desert 
action--HMS Chesapeake. All the Rolls-Royce ‘‘ships 
of the desert’’ were named after British men o’war. 

The quality of the Rolls-Royce armoured cars was 
proved in Russia, Gallipoli, and North Africa between 
1914 and 1918. It was underlined when some of them 
were brought out of ‘‘mothballs’’ a quarter of a century 
later for service in the desert at the beginning of the 
Second World War. 


Dusk--R-R’s and Model T’s are drawn up in a de- 
fensive ring. Senussi attack was repelled next morning. 
The touring car inthe background was probably an R-R. 
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H.M.S. Columbine, another ‘converted’ armoured 
car, onabarge onan irrigation canal, in the approaches 
to the Libyan Desert fromthe cultivated parts of Egypt. 


LAST OF THE R-R ARMOURED CARS 

The Rolls-Royce News (employees’ newspaper) of 
June 16, 1954 reports the sale of the last armoured 
cars in Dublin. The Eire Army severed one of its last 
links with the Civil War period by selling by auction 
a dozen old R-R armoured cars, They had been in 
action all over Ireland during 1921 and 1922. 

It is believed that there were originally 13 cars. 
One, which escorted the late Michael Collins when he 
was ambushed and killed in 1922, is being kept at the 
Curragh. The rest have been laid up at Kilkenny Bar- 
racks since 1946. Stripped of their armour and guns 
they were towed up to the Curragh but were driven to 
the auction under .their own power. 

The Irish Times reports that all the R-Rcars were 
sold, at prices ranging from L59 to L60. One was bought 
by aman who drove and maintained it for many years. 
He was Mr. Patrick Lynch, aformer company sergeant, 
and the car, ‘‘Tom Keogh,’’ was named after Colonel 
Keogh who was killed when the car was mined in Cork. 

The early history of the carsappears tobe in doubt. 
Their log books carry the date 1918, but some are 
believed to have been in Palestine during World War I. 
Despite their very active service in ‘“The Troubles,”’ 
when some of them were blown up and given new 
chassis, all their six-cylinder engines ran well. 


Armoured car ‘‘Wedding Bells IJ,’’ from War De- 
partment Museum, at Silver Ghost Jubilee Rally, Sept. 
1957. Built specially for the Armoured Car Div., 1919. 


Armoured Fae an he Weegee Prot 


Tomaniies examiving a Ralls-dtasvce Armoured Car on Ha arrival at Atesaudea, Easy 
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